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British Caribbean Federation 


A new nation, the first to come into being in the 
Western Hemisphere since the creation of Panama in 
1903, is taking shape on the doorstep of the United 
States. It is the British Caribbean Federation, a re- 
markable geographical entity within the Common- 
wealth, which will span 1,000 miles of tropical waters. 
On February 23, 1956, the British island colonies of 
Jamaica, Trinidad and Tobago, Barbados, the Wind- 
ward Islands (Grenada, St. Vincent, St. Lucia, and 
Dominica), and the Leeward Islands (Antigua, Kitts, 
and Montserrat, but not the British Virgins, which 
are economically dependent upon the neighboring 
American Virgins) gave their final consent to federa- 
tion, which they hope will lead to complete self-gov- 
ernment and eventual Dominion status. The two 
mainland colonies, British Honduras and British 
Guiana, have rejected the Federation for the time be- 
ing but may decide to join it later. 

The formal inauguration of this multiracial state 
of more than three million people, predominantly 
descendants of Negro slaves, has been set for 1958. 
It will follow the election of a federal House of Repre- 
sentatives, from which the prime minister and the 
heads of executive departments will be selected in 
accordance with British Parliamentary practice. The 
federal constitution, soon to be written, will follow 
the Australian model. Since the individual colonies 


already have freely elected governments with varying 
degrees of self-rule, each island will retain residual 
powers over local affairs. The central government— 
to be located in a capital not yet chosen—will co- 
ordinate economic development, establish unified 
administrative and judicial services, and set up a 
regional customs union. 

Federation is not a new idea in the Caribbean. In- 
deed, it dates back to 1682 when the Leeward Islands 
joined in a federal assembly, and it has been proposed 
on several occasions since. Until recently, however, 
there has been little enthusiasm for regional unifica- 
tion, and even the present plan failed to get full 
support at first. Political rivalries and movements 
similar to those of “‘states’ righters” in the United 
States have impeded progress toward unification. But 
the real obstacles to the spread of a Caribbean-wide 
outlook, as contrasted with the existing St. Lucian or 
Jamaican parochialism, are more deeply rooted. They 
stem from such geographical factors as isolation, 
which has bred insularity, and regional homogeneity 
of climate, which has led to the production of com- 
petitive rather than complementary export crops; 
from traditional bilateral trade relations between 
each of the colonies and the “mother country”; and 
from poverty perpetuated by a century of neglect 
following the abolition of slavery, and accentuated 
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by an ever-growing population pressure upon limited 
natural resources. 

Poor as they are today, these small, predominantly 
mountainous trade-wind islands were once considered 
the most valuable pieces of real estate in the British 
Empire. During much of the eighteenth century Ja- 
maica and Barbados were more important sources of 
commerce and revenue for England than all the thir- 
teen colonies on the American seaboard. ‘The sugar 
economy, introduced by Europeans on lowland plan- 
tations (here called “‘estates’’) and developed by slaves 
brought over by the hundreds of thousands from West 
Africa, created enormous wealth for the few. To be 
as rich as a West Indian sugar planter became a yard- 
stick of opulence in eighteenth-century London. 


STAGNATION. Events in the nineteenth century, 
however, blighted the sugar boom. Competition from 
beet sugar, gradual soil depletion under inefficient 
absentee management, competition from other sub- 
tropical territories, and, last but not least, shortage 
of manpower after the banning of the slave trade and 
the emancipation—all these factors brought about the 
decline ot the planters’ economy. Estate agriculture 
disappeared entirely on a few of the islands. On the 
others estates, supported by subsidies and preferen- 


Territories To Be Population Percentage Persons per 
Federated 1921 1954 Increase Sq. mi. 1954 
Jamaica* 869,000 1,546,500 78 329 
Trinidad and Tobago 365,900 715,600 96 361 
Barbados 156,800 227,000 45 1,362 


Windward Islands 


Grenada 66,300 85,300 29 641 
St. Vincent 44,400 76,000 71 507 
St. Lucia 51,500 86,200 67 370 
Dominica 37,000 59,100 60 161 


Leeward Islands 


Antigua** 29,800 50,900 71 299 

St. Kitts-Nevis* ** 38,200 53,600 40 350 

Montserrat 12,100 14,100 17 442 

Federation 1,671,000 2,914,300 "5 363 
Territories Not Included 
in Federation 

British Virgin 

Islands 5,000 7,600 50 113.0 
British Guiana 307,400 479,000 56 5.8 
British Honduras 45,300 78,100 72 8.9 


* Including Turks and Caicos and Caymans. 
** Including Barbuda and Redonda. 
*** Including Anguilla. 


tial treatment in Empire markets, continued to be 
operated in the lowlands on a reduced and near-mar- 
ginal scale, while many thousands of freed Negroes 
withdrew into the hills, clearing land by burning, 
and growing corn, root crops, and some cane haphaz- 
ardly on erodible slopes. 

With the downfall of the old sugar economy, the 
West Indies lapsed into political and economic stag- 
nation, from which they did not emerge until the 
eve of World War II. Poverty remained a way of life 
as the population, which had failed to maintain its 
numbers under slavery, began to grow at an acceler- 
ating rate. This increase was the consequence first of 
the influx of tens of thousands of East Indians (whose 
fertility to this day is higher than that of the rest of 
the population) , brought in as indentured laborers 
to replace the emancipated slaves in the sugar fields, 
and later of modern medicine and sanitation, which 
brought about a rapid lowering of the death rate. 


TOO MANY PEOPLE. In the early 1840's, at the 
time of the first census, the population of the islands 
numbered 750,000. Today, with 3,000,000, the crude 
density is 360 per square mile, or two persons per 
arable acre. The current annual rate of natural in- 
crease is 2.4 per cent, the same as that of Puerto Rico. 
If sustained, it will cause the population to double 
ina little more than a generation. But whereas Puerto 
Rico finds an escape valve in an unhampered exodus 
to the continental United States and simultaneously 
manages to attract the capital required to absorb part 
of the growing labor force in new industries, the 
British islands, with 70,000 additional mouths to 
feed every year, will be hard put to relieve their 
population pressure. 

Early in the twentieth century, emigration from 
some of the eastern Caribbean colonies was heavy 
enough to induce temporary population decline. But 
present prospects for large-scale emigration are dim. 
The United States, Cuba and other Latin-American 
countries, which in the past absorbed appreciable 
numbers of West Indians as permanent settlers, now 
restrict immigration. Since 1950 there has been a 
steadily growing movement to the United Kingdom, 
where a British subject cannot be refused admission. 
This movement, which currently exceeds 20,000 
people per year, is receiving considerable attention 
because of the implications of the cultural contacts 
resulting from it, but it is not likely to assume the 
proportions of the Puerto Rican migration, if only 
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because of the big cost of the transatlantic journey. 

The possibility of settling 100,000 immigrants in 
the sparsely populated interiors of British Guiana 
and British Honduras, proposed a decade ago, no 
longer appears feasible. ‘The success of such a scheme 
would require vigorous development of the latent 
resources of these colonies, presumably with public 
funds. In view of the crying need for investment in 


the densely populated areas of the West Indies, it is 
unlikely that a project capable of siphoning off a 
significant portion of the islands’ natural increase 
could be financed in the foreseeable future. Never- 
theless, fear of an unregulated mass invasion by 
Caribbean islanders has undoubtedly contributed to 
the mainland territories’ coolness toward the federa- 
tion project. 
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ECONOMIC GROWTH. In 


the face of mounting population 
pressure, the islands to be feder- 
ated must give priority to the 
promotion of more rapid eco- 
nomic growth. Their needs are 
manifold: better housing and 
educational facilities; financial 
aid to small farmers aimed at in- 
creasing productivity and reduc- 
a ing underemployment on the 
land; funds for agronomic re- 
search on peasant crops, livestock 
breeding, experiment stations, 
and extension services; reliable 
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water supplies and irrigation sys- 
tems on the leeward side of many 
of the islands and in areas of 


*BARBADOS 


porous limestone; reserve funds 
against hurricane damage; work- 
ing capital for the encourage- 
ment or establishment of new 
industries. 

Here the British West Indies 
run into the vicious circle of 
poverty that afflicts most eco- 
nomically “backward” countries. 
Because of its low income level, 
: the population, which has a high 
propensity to consume, has little 
ability to save—a condition that 
inhibits domestic capital forma- 
tion. Low income, however, is a 
reflection of low productivity, 
which in turn is largely due to 
shortage of capital. 
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OUTSIDE CAPITAL NEED- 
ED. This circular dilemma can 
be broken only with outside 
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capital. A chain of labor disturb- 
ances in the late 1930's finally 
drew the Colonial Office’s attention to the depressed 
condition of the West Indian colonies. A Royal Com- 
mission recommended a many-faceted rehabilitation 
program, which was translated into action in 1940 
with the establishment of a Development and Wel- 
fare Organisation for the Caribbean, headquartered 
in Barbados. For the first time the problems of the 
West Indies were being approached regionally. 


In the 15 years since its inception the Organisation 
has allotted the equivalent of more than a hundred 
million dollars to projects that by their nature and 
size could not have been undertaken by either the 
insular governments or private capital. Development 
and Welfare has also rendered technical assistance, 
promoted uniformity in the operation of government 
services, and, together with representatives from each 
of the units, is now responsible for the preparation 
of the federal organization. 

The postwar years have also witnessed an impres- 
sive flow of private capital into the British West 
Indies. In Jamaica alone more than one hundred mil- 
lion dollars has been invested in mining properties, 
equipment, overland shipping, and harbor facilities 
by United States and Canadian aluminum companies, 
within a few years of the discovery of what appear to 
be the world’s largest bauxite reserves. Bauxite ex- 
ports are topped only by sugar in value. In 1955, 
Jamaica became the largest bauxite supplier of the 
United States. In Trinidad, where oil production and 
refining are the mainstays of the economy, almost 
fifty million dollars has been spent since 1945 on ex- 
ploratory drilling, though without substantial success 
so far. The search is now being extended to the con- 
tinental shelf around the island, and an American 
oil company has taken over from British interests. 

Foreign capital is likewise finding its way into the 
mushrooming tourist industry. Again Jamaica has 
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received the bulk of the attention, thanks to its size 
and proximity to North America, and the beauty of its 
coastal landscape. But American-built hotels as well 
as foreign mining operations are in a sense external 
to the region’s economy. Only so far as they provide 
employment and government revenue from taxes and 
royalties do they promote economic progress. 

The influx of foreign capital has also widened the 
gap between the twolarger islands, Jamaica and Trini- 
dad, where the transition from an agrarian toa mixed 
economy is at least under way, and the smaller islands, 
where investment opportunities remain limited and 
government revenues are inadequate for improved 
services. Those who have attacked federation as tanta- 
mount to a “pooling of misery” could have added 
that the existence of differing degrees of misery might 
constitute a major divisive force within the federal 
machinery. In fact, the islands have not yet agreed on 
a formula setting out how much each is to contribute 
to the operation of the federal government. 

Despite these immediate and practical hurdles, the 
prospect of political and economic advancement for 
the region provides a centripetal force that is making 


federation a reality. In an era of self-determination, | 


the British West Indian communities—separate mi- 
crocosms with little interest in one another—have 


found a bond in their common desire for self-rule; 
and Britain’s colonial policy is now flexible enough 
to foster the gradual emancipation of economically 
dependent territories within the bounds of the 
Commonwealth. 


MORE TRADE. One of the principal tasks of the 
Federation lies in the realm of trade, both overseas 
and intra-Caribbean. The economy of the islands 
(Trinidad excepted) will continue to rest on export 
crops—sugar, bananas, cacao, cotton, and _ spices 
such as ginger, pimento, and nutmeg—for which 
there is a market in the industrial countries of the 
temperate latitudes. Increasingly, however, the prod- 
ucts of the West Indies are facing competition from 
those of the larger, more efficient producers, even 
within the relative shelter of Commonwealth prefer- 
ence. Thus the Jamaican citrus crop, reaped from 
newly bearing trees planted after World War II with 
the encouragement of the British Ministry of Food, 
now finds United Kingdom markets clogged with 
surplus fruit from the United States and with citrus 
shipped at lower freight rates from Mediterranean 
groves. 

West Indian bananas, which constitute the main 
commercial crop of thousands of hillside farmers in 
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